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part of the Bible into Latin there is no record: it seems to have
happened in the period 150-1703 when Latin-speaking Chris-
tianity began to be important. In any case Latin was the Imperial
language, and some sort of rendering of the authoritative Scrip-
tures into it could not be indefinitely delayed. What is certain is
that Latin and Syriac stood for a long while as the only languages
into which the Bible had been translated. There was a colony of
Jews at Edessa and the neighbouring city of Nisibis: the Old
Testament had already been translated by them into Syriac before
the days of Addai-Tatian. The Syriac Old Testament used by the
Christians is this Jewish translation, slightly revised.
The Diatessaron may very well be regarded less as a last attempt
at Gospel-n^aking than as the first of the Versions. The Four
Gospels had gradually become sacrosanct, at least at Rome, by
about A. D. 150: at the same time, Latin-speaking Christians were
beginning to form an increasingly large element in the Church
there. Should the Gospels be translated for these? On the one
hand, it might seem that translation might diminish the special
value of the inspired words, on the other, it was obvious that a
knowledge of the contents of the Gospel message was desirable
for Latin-speaking converts, if not a necessity. A way out seems
to have been found in the production of a Latin Compendium
drawn from the Canonical Four, which was called Diatessaron^
a musical term which indicated both the sources of the work and
the essential harmony of the sources.
In its original form the Diatessaron is no longer extant. But a
little before the year 546 Victor, bishop of Capua, happened to
find an anonymous Harmony of the Gospels, which he rightly
identified as akin to the Harmony of Tatian mentioned by
Eusebius in his Church History. Victor incorporated this Harmony
into a volume of the New Testament which he corrected with his
own hand1; he mentions in a preface that he had added an adapta-
tion of the system of parallel references known as the Eusebian
Canons, and it is probably through Victor that the wording of the
text has been assimilated to that of Jerome's Vulgate, But the
harmonic arrangement is very well preserved2.
Certain medieval Harmonies in Dutch appear to be based
on an independent copy of the codex found by Victor of Capua.
In them and in the text of the Codex Fuldensis itself there are
1  Dated 21 April, A.D. 546.
2  The Codex Fuldensis (as it is called) found its way to Jarrow or Monk-
wearmouth, and was subsequently taken by St Boniface to Fulda in Ger-
many, where it is still treasured in the Cathedral.